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he does Inspires those around him to strive 
to do better. Other handicapped workers 
in my community encourage able-bodied 
persons in a similar manner. 

The rehabilitation of several patients , has 
been aided by the pictures painted by a for- 
mer chief of police of our town, whose body 
was badly paralyzed by a sniper’s bullet. He 
also narrates a weekly radio program that 
gives the public a better understanding of 
law enforcement, 

A demand Is growingfor the seashell deco- 
rated bottles and placecards made by a polio- 
crippled mother and flute teacher. She does 
telephone contact work for various organiza- 
tions, and the club members greatly appre- 
ciate her work as a club historian, 

The handicapped have helped themselves 
and others through carpentry and ’construc- 
tion of various devices. One man has built 
several exercising aids for those that are hos- 
pitalized or bedridden in rest homes. 

Outstanding poems and books have been 
written by two crippled people in this com- 
munity. One young lady is working on her 
second book of poetry, and the man at the 
newsstand is writing his third book. 

The crafts and hobbies of. the handicapped 
have provided many homes with rugs, pic- 
tures, picture frames, etchings, leatherwork, 
ceramics, plastic articles, and seasonal deco- 
rations. These are not products bought from 
sympathy but products of high quality that 
are often sold in competition with factory 
manufactured articles. 

Physically handicapped mothers and fa- 
thers have been responsible for some of the 
happy, reputable families in our community. 
They are to be commended for doing well a 
task' that too many ablebodied parents have 
done poorly. 

It becomes Increasingly apparent that 
handicapped workers are benefiting my com- 
munity in as many innumerable ways as 
other groups of workers. Through the grad- 
ual acceptance of handicapped workers by 
employers and the public, many of the physi- 
cally handicapped are beginning to live full 
and productive lives by forgetting what they 
can't do and doing what they can. 


Stubborn Inequity 


'extension op REMARKS ■ 

OP 

HON. BOB WILSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 7, 1963 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my .remai-ks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post, April 28, 
1963: 

Stvbborn Inequity 

Once again, an effort is being made to 
delete from the laws a retirement pay provi- 
sion that penalizes every officer who left ac- 
tive duty before the 1958 military pay hill 
went into effect. Before 1958, there was a 
century-old tradition of relating retirement 
benefits to active duty pay. But the mili- 
tary pay bill provided for 6 percent increases 
for officers who retired before June 1, 1958 
and retained the traditional system only for 
those who subsequently left the service. It 
would be a simple matter— costing at most 
$30 million — to correct the injustice, as the 
Department of Defense has urged. 

Yet in the pending military pay legisla- 
tion, Congress again fails to remedy the de- 
fect. By a 19 to 13 vote, the full House 
Armed Services Committee rejected the 


unanimous subcommittee recommendation 
for removing the discriminatory feature. 
“This hill contains a major inconsistency,” 
a minority of the full committee pointed out. 
“While purporting to encourage competent 
members of our Armed Forces to make life- 
time careers of the military service, it breaks 
faith with those who have already devoted 
their lives to the service.” 

These sentences sum the matter up. Sure- 
ly the House will amend the bill when it 
comes up on the floor, and thereby point the 
way to Senate adoption of a similar correc- 
tive. This legislative wrong has been a re- 
proach to the country for altogether too long. 


Tribute to James L. McDevitt 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF ' x 

HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , May 7, 1963 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden death of James L. McDevitt, di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO’s Committee on 
Political Education, in Oklahoma City 
on March 19, was a deep loss to many 
people in different walks oh life. Be- 
cause I believe my colleagues will want 
to know more about the life of this fine, 
unassuming man who worked consistent- 
ly and effectively to make the voice of 
the working man heard in this country, 
I call attention to the April issue of the 
Plasterer and Cement Mason, in which 
Mr. McDevitt’s life was memorialized. 

• The article follows: 

[From the Plasterer and Cement Mason, 
April 1963] 

Passing of James L. McDevitt Leaves Void 
in Ranks of Labor 

James L. McDevitt, vice president and exec- 
utive board member of the O.P. and C.M.I.A., 
who died March 19 in Oklahoma City follow- 
ing a cerebral hemorrhage, was an outstand- 
ing labor leader at the local. State, and 
National levels. 

As the director of the Committee on Polit- 
ical Education, Jim’s particular union affilia- 
tion perhaps was not important to the large 
and varied groups of people he met all over 
the country, but his O.P. and C.M.I.A, mem- 
bership always remained Important to Jim. 
And O.P. and C.M.I.A. members everywhere 
were glad and proud that he was a member 
of their union. 

Jim had gone to Oklahoma City to preside 
over one of a series of COPE regional con- 
ferences. He suffered a stroke on the morn- 
ing of March 19 and another late that after- 
noon. He died the following morning. 

Jim McDevitt was horn in Philadelphia on 
Nov. 3, 1898, the son and grandson of plas- 
terers. His grandfather, Charles McDevitt, 
came to this country from Ireland in 1849, at 
the age of 12 and settled in south Philadel- 
phia. He was apprenticed out as a plasterer 
and in 1873 helped to found the Operative 
Plasterers’ Mutual Protective Association. 
Charles had two sons, John and William, 
and both became plasterers and trade union- 
ists. Jim was one of the five children of 
William McDevitt. 

In 1923, when Jim became a candidate for 
recording secretary of local No. 8, it was said 
jokingly that his family vote was enough to 
elect him. He had been apprenticed in 1916, 
but his apprenticeship was interrupted by 
World War I. He enlisted in the Army ’in 


1918, saw service In France and was honor- 
ably discharged In July 1919. He resumed 
his apprenticeship and became a Journeyman 
plasterer In July 1920. 

After being elected recording secretary of 
local No. 8, he went on to become president 
and business representative. It was during 
these days that he first met up with Presi- 
dent Leonard, then business agent of local 
No. 81, Pittsburgh, and Secretary-Treasurer 
John J. Hauck, then business agent of local 
No. 592, Philadelphia. In 1928, he was elected 
president of the Philadelphia Building 
Trades Council. 

In 1938, when AFL leaders in Pennsylvania 
needed someone to hold together a State fed- 
eration badly split, they turned to McDevitt, 
who was then only 40 years old. 

McDevitt’s first years as State federation 
president were stormy, and the federation 
was so impoverished by the split in labor 
that McDevitt continued on the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board of Review so that 
he could forego his salary as federation 
president. 

In 1940, during the third term campaign 
of President Roosevelt, McDevitt’s voice was 
one of the most powerful and persuasive 
raised to support of Roosevelt in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In 1947, the Pennsylvania State Federation 
established a permanent Committee on 
Political Action. Its purpose was to put the 
federation’s political activities on an effec- 
tive and continuing basis. The first test 
came in the 1948 elections. The committee 
set out to reach the federation’s 700,000 
membership. It sponsored mass meetings, 
bought time on radio stations and space In 
newspapers and published quantities of Its 
own literature to get its message across. 
McDevitt predicted that the liberal-labor 
vote In Pennsylvania would defeat 10 Con- 
gressmen who had voted for Taft-Hartley. 
Experienced reporters covering the campaign 
thought he was talking through his hat, but 
the returns showed that 11, not 10, Taft- 
Hartley Congressmen were defeated in 
Pennsylvania. 

McDevitt once said that he grew up “more 
or less a Democrat because in Republican 
Philadelphia it was the only thing a sincere 
trade unionist could be.” Nevertheless, he 
could commend Republicans who had been 
fair to labor and criticized Democrats when 
they menaced labor’s Interests. He once 
commended Republican Gov. Edward Martin 
for a "glorious triumph” and he once told 
President Truman he was emulating the dic- 
tators when he asked for a “draft labor” 
law. 

Expressing, once, the political philosophy 
of COPE, he said, “We believe that the well- 
being, the security, the freedom from eco- 
nomic fear and the dignity of each person 
should be the first concern of each legis- 
lator whether it be in the State capitals or 
Washington.” 

In his years in Pennsylvania, McDevitt 
served on many State agencies under ap- 
pointment by the Governor. In 1948, he 
and President Edward J. Leonard (then vice 
president) were designated by the U.S. Sec- 
retary of Labor as representatives of all la- 
bor in the United States at the World Safety 
Conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Jim McDevitt’s activities in the fight 
against intolerance are reflected in the po- 
sitions he had held on such groups as the 
executive committee of the State Council 
for Fair Employment Practices, the Amer- 
ican Council for Christians and Jews, the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and the National Trade 
Council for Palestine. 

McDevitt was named a vice president of 
the O.P. & C.M.I.A. In 1954 to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of James M. Myles, 
who also had been a prominent citizen of 
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quickly they are taken to the processing 
plants. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The best definition 
of the way they are harvested is pointed 
out in the record, which says that the 
peanuts are marketed before drying or 
removal of moisture by natural or arti- 
ficial means. They pull up the vines and 
they handpick the peanuts. That is the 
way they are handled. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia l Mr. FlyntI. 

I Only by United Leaej rihip Can Cuban 
1 Crisis Be Solved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 6, 1963 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following editorial, Mr. Mason C. Taylor, 
the distinguished editor of both the 
Pulitzer Prize winning Utica Daily Press 
and Utica Observer -Dispatch calls for a 
new bipartisan unity of purpose with 
respect to the Cuban threat. Further- 
more, he cites the need for a more forth- 
right and frank disclosure of foreign 
policy facts to the American people. In 
addition, he suggests that Members of 
Congress can play an important role in 
providing leadership. 

I commend this editorial to the 
thoughtful consideration of the House: 
[From the Utica Daily Press. Apr. 37, 1903] 
Only by United Leadership Can Cuban 
Crisis Be solved 
(By Mason C. Taylor) 

It was Just 4 years ago Wednesday ol last 
week that Fidel Castro told a capacity throng 
of editors and their guests in Washington's 
Hotel Statler ballroom that one or his major 
objectives In Cuba was to ward otr 
communism. 

It was 3 years ago that President Kennedy 
appeared before the same editors Just after 
the Bay-of-Plgs fiasco and said that there 
was a limit to U.8. patience and restraint In 
dealing with Communist penetration or 
Cuba. 

Last week, the specters of the puppet 
Castro and his Soviet masters still remained 
In the Statler ballroom as the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors gathered once 
again to hear over a 3-day period some of 
the topmoat leaders In government and 
politics. For It was Cuba, rather than Laos, 
space exploration, or the state of the econ- 
omy that provoked the most serious dis- 
cussion and interest. 

Senator Keating, of Rochester, charged 
that the administration was as puzzled, be- 
wildered, and uncertain as the American peo- 
ple on how to deal wllh Castro and the Com- 
munist takeover. He claimed that more Rus- 
sians have gone in Cuba than have come out. 
and that the Navy has orders not to search 
small vessels moving In Cuban and Caribbean 
waters at night. He urged a return to the 
bipartisanship of the Roosevelt-Vandenberg 
era for the development of a long-term, con- 
sistent program to dislodge the Soviets. 


In his speech to the editors the next day. 
the President for some strange reason choso 
the domestic economy as his topic, but he did 
answer questions about Cuba. 

In hla answers, he reiterated the resolve not 
to permit troops to move Irom Cuba to other 
countries, or to tolerate use of Soviet troops 
against Cubans. He said again that under 
present conditions, he was opposed to an in- 
vasion or a blockade. He declared that In 
the light of our worldwide responsibilities, he 
believed present policy, which Includes at- 
tempts to Isolate Cuba, was the right one. 

But it was former Vice President Nixon who 
got the greatest applause with his proposal 
of a new freedom doctrtne for the Americas, 
with open support for all Communist-con- 
trolled regimes. Including Cuban cxlle3. and 
"whatever action is necessary" to force re- 
moval of- the Soviet beachhead in Cuba. 

Mr. Nixon derided the idea that anything 
is to be gained by treating Khrushchev 
gently, or that things may get better if we 
wait awhile. The Communists, he said, do 
not hesitate to say that their goal Is world 
conquest, or that they will aid revolutionary. 
Communist- type movements anywhere In the 
world. , We should answer that our goal Is 
nothing less than a free Russia, a free Eastern 
Europe, and a free China, he said. Only such 
a goal— deeply believed In. selflessly worked 
for was worthy of a great people and capable 
of blunting the Communist offensive and re- 
gaining the initiative for the cause of free- 
dom, Mr.' Nixon declared. 

These speeches and some others at the 
convention made headlines across Uie Na- 
tion. Our guess la that the sum total of 
their effect may well be to add to public dis- 
satisfaction with what Is being done or not 
being done to resolve the Cuban crisis. 

With trouble breaking out In Laos, with 
Berlin a potential trouble spot, the Presi- 
dent faces a dilemma In deciding how far 
to go and where. While the final decisions 
are his. assorted members of the Kennedy 
team. State Department advisers and Md- 
Namara and company share In the discus- 
sions that precede decisions — when made. 

These are all great minds, but are they 
enough? These are critical times. When 
you consider. In this nuclear age, the con- 
sequences of wrong moves or wrong deci- 
sions. the dangers perhaps are greater than 
at any time In our history. 

It Is no time for partisan sniping, or for 
angry resentment by administration spokes- 
men to honest questionings and sincere cri- 
ticism. It Is, rather, a time for a true spirit 
of bipartisanship such as has not existed 
since World War II. 

In this era of televised public events and 
press conferences, the managed "Image” of 
those In high office, plus an excess of legis- 
lative bickering, the role and stature of Con- 
gress have diminished these last few years. 
The voices of leadership or potential lead- 
ership are drowned In the cacophony of hero 
worship to which the public has become 
addicted. 

This should not be. As the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, members of Con- 
gress have a role that should not be mini- 
mized. There Bhould be. as Senator Keating 
has said, better communication between the 
executive branch and the Congress. This Is 
the first end necessary step toward bipartisan 
unity of purpose, and one which should be 
Initiated by the President. Another is a 
more candid disclosure of facts to the Amer- 
ican people. 

With united leadership, united responsi- 
bility and united purpose a firm policy In- 
evitably will emerge that can represent the 
will and determination of the American peo- 
ple — a determination against which none can 
prevail. 


How My Community Benefit! From the 
Abilities of Handicapped Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 

or IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday “April 23, 1963 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a prize-winning essay 
written by Galen Bollinger of Caldwell, 
Idaho, on the subject of “Ability Counts.” 
The essay deals with the accomplish- 
ments of handicapped workers and the 
benefits their activities bring to a com- 
munity. The contest was sponsored by 
the Idaho State Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Idaho State AFL-CIO, and Mr. 
Bollinger won first prize. He was 
awarded a cash prize and a trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C., and will arrive tomorrow. 
His essay will be of interest to all who 
believe in hiring the handicapped. 

The essay follows: 

How My Community Benefits From the 
Abilities or Handicapped Workers 
(By Galen Bollinger, Caldwell High School) 

A college professor stands In one place for 
an entire hour to give a lecture to a group 
of excited premedical students. Standing 
In a row, some girls proudly play their flutes 
In our school band. A telephone rings, and 
a voice reminds the listener of approaching 
activities of a club. Three laughing hoys 
with magazines under their arms walk out of 
a small, clean building, and a block away one 
of their fathers has Just purchased some 
fish files for the weekend trip. An excavat- 
ing machine noisily takes huge bites of earth 
go that water will run to new farmland. 
Many beautifully designed decorations and 
place cards are on a Christmas dinner table 
around which finely dressed ladles and gen- 
tlemen are seated. With a portable televi- 
sion In his hand, a smiling man walks out of 
a small shop. What resources have produced 
these happy, busy activities? To a great ex- 
tent the abilities of handicapped workers In 
my community have brought about these 
events. 

A community Is a reservoir of the talents 
and abilities of Its people. As the commu- 
nity needs additional abilities, this supply 
Is utilized. In my community handicapped 
workers have contributed much to our re- 
serve of abilities. 

Industry hires several handicapped work- 
ers. Some blind men sack seed corn at our 
large seed company, and a few deRf or crip- 
pled workers construct excellent fish flies In 
a local factory. 

On main street a crippled mute with cere- 
bral palsy successfully operates a newsstand. 
In nearby towns a cab dispatcher, a radio 
and television repairman, a shoe repairman, 
secretaries, and typists maintain highly pro- 
ductive lives despite severe handicaps. An- 
other man prepares tape recordings for a 
radio station. 

The many-sided life of a college professor 
has led scores of college students Into med- 
ical careers and biological vocations. 
Though crippled for life by polio, this bio- 
logist, artist, and lecturer Is a highly re- 
spected personage of the community. 

One young man paralyzed below his waist 
operates an excavating machine that digs 
new Irrigation and sewer ditches. The work 
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The Dent view also disregards the growing 
conviction among school officials from all 
parts of the country that the District has 
been shortchanged by exclusion. 

Here is what has happened. 

At House subcommittee hearings on im- 
pacted aid thiB month, Chairman Dent 
waved aside District officials seeking about 
$4 million in Federal grants for schools 
overcrowded with children of Government 
workers here. Maryland suburbs get about 
$10 million a year and neighboring towns 
and counties of Virginia, $6 million. 

The District is on the wrong track when it 
asks congressional education committees to 
write the city Into the national program, 
Mr. Dent suggseted. 

He said the District should take Its case 
to District committees. These committees 
could recommend, and Congress accept, sepa- 
ration of the city’s school budget from Its 
general budget, in Mr. Dent’s view. Only 
then, he thinks, could the District qualify 
for impacted aid. 

SCHOOL" SPENDING 

Federal grants now are measured, in part, 
by what local taxpayers spend for their own 
schools. Mr. Dent reasoned the District 
could not measure its “local contribution 
rate” because some $221 million in local taxes 
and $30 million in a Federal payment are 
pooled for all activities, without earmarking 
for schools. 

There are, however, ways of measuring Dis- 
trict taxpayers’ contributions to schools. 
There is the school budget, for example. 
Tax payments could be apportioned to 88 
percent of it and Federal contributions to 
12 percent, the Bame proportion as tax and 
Federal revenues make up the total general 
fund. 

GRANT BASE 

Or the comparable general and school per- 
centages of yield by property taxes could be 
figured, if Mr. Dent wants a real estate 
revenue figure to be the grant base, as in the 
States. 

Such computations, however, may turn out 
to be dry exercises by the time Congress re- 
vamps the program. 

One scheme likely to be advanced by a 
House Education Study Committee would 
grant Federal funds on a straight cost-per- 
pupll basis. 

Each federally connected pupil would en- 
title his school to funds equal to, say 70 or 
80 percent, of what his school spends on each 
of his classmates whose parents are privately 
employed. 

The idea that youngsters of Federal work- 
ers cost a community less than children from 
its private sector Is based on the theory that 
any locality benefits in business, as well as 
suffers in tax losses, from a Federal plant 
located there. 

SENSIBLE FORMULA 

The House will look as much to the study 
committee as to the Dent subcommittee for 
a sensible aid formula. And study commit- 
teemen — Representatives O’Hara of Michigan 
and Brademas, of Indiana, both Democrats, 
and Republican Quie, of Minnesota — all rec- 
ognize the District’s school needs. 

Changes may come along after Congress 
simply extends for 1 year the current pro- 
gram, which expires June 30. 

President Kennedy has asked for major 
revisions and a 4-year extension. He wants 
the District added the second year. 

In the Senate, administration supporters 
prefer to wrap revisions up in one big edu- 
cation bill. The District would be part of 
the package. This strategy wouldn’t harm 
schools drawing budgets for next year. The 
extension, section could be retroactive If the 
program expired before action on the omni- 
bus bill. ... 

MORSE HEARINGS 

Senate Subcommittee Chairman Morse, 
Democrat of Oregon, began hearings today! 


May 7 


He probably Is the stanchest congressional 
champion of the District’s right to Impacted 
aid. Twice before, he steered through the 
Senate, bills to pay the '‘Impact" on schools 
of Federal families here. His aids are ready 
to counter Mr. Dent’s position should it 
prevail in the House. 

In pursuing his course, Mr, Dent may 
arm local Republicans. District GOP leaders 
already are drafting legislation to order 
District officials to prepare separate school 
budgets each year. Their Intention was to 
focus public attention on school nneds. 
Their product could satisfy Mr. Dent’s con- 
dition for the District’s eligibility for Im- 
pacted aid. 

It Is not Inconceivable that the Dent de- 
mand, If he persists, will cast local Repub- 
licans Into the role of saviors of $4 million 
fop the city In a Democratic Congress and 
Democratic 


>’S CUBA 

, (Mr. WYMAN (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Nebraska) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker. I ob- 
served the other day on the floor of 
the House that the only thing Mr. Harri- 
man did not take with him to Moscow 
on his recent trip to beg Khrushchev’s 
indulgence on Laos was his umbrella. 
Jack Gore, In Sunday’s Fort Lauderdale 
News, pointed out so well that this kind 
softness with Khrushchev only helps 
strengthen Castro’s hold on Cuba. 

I commend the reading of Mr. Gore’s 
remarks to all those who are deeply con- 
cerned by the indecision and timidity 
of U.S. policy In respect to the Cuban 
situation. 

I continue to believe that we should 
Insist on our inspection of the Island 
of Cuba on a continuing basis, and if 
this is denied that we should assure in- 
spection by the use of force if necessary. 
Beyond this immediate essential, I agree 
with Mr. Gore that getting Soviet troops 
out of Cuba is not a solution to the prob- 
lem of communism In this hemisphere. 
It should be crystal clear In American 
foreign policy that we will not tolerate 
Communist governments in this hemis- 
phere unless they are voted into office 
in a free election, which never happens. 
Mr. Gore wrote: 

[From the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News 
and Sun-Sentinel, May 5, 1963] 
Soft-Line Diplomacy Strengthens Red 
Lifeline to Fidel Castro’s Cuba 
When Averell Harrlman came back from 
Russia last week he apparently brought some 
good news for those who have been advocat- 
ing our soft-line approach to the problem 
of getting Russian troops out of Cuba. 

Harrlman was sent to Moscow to talk to 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev about the critical 
situation in Laos. He got no promises from 
the Soviet leader in regard to Laos, but 
during their talks Khrushchev and Harrlman 
got around to the subject of Cuba. 

Harrlman, we presume, was under instruc- 
tions to remind Khrushchev that the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops in Cuba was exercising 
a disturbing influence on the American peo- 
ple and that It would further the cause of 
peace and help the Kennedy administration 
out of an embarrassing situation if the 
Russian leader would bring his armed forces 
back home. 

Khrushchev is reported to have informed 
Mr. Harrlman that he appreciated Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s efforts to halt the exile raids on Cuba 


and to tone down the war threat in the 
Caribbean. In return, he was reported to 
have told Harrlman he was willing to with- 
draw Russian troops Just as soon as he could 
do so without losing face or having it appear 
he was forced into such an action by Ameri- 
can pressure. 

Thus, according to Mr. Harriman’s report, 
if we wait long enough and don’t do any- 
thing to offend Khrushchev in the mean- 
time, eventually he will do us a great big 
favor by withdrawing his troops from Cuba 
and leaving Castro to manage things on his 
own. 

That is Just ducky. If this is -really what 
Khrushchev said It can now be inferred that 
our do nothing policy with regard to Cuba 
is going to be continued ad infinitum while 
we wait for the Soviet Premier to decide 
when the time is ripe for him to bring his 
troops back home. 

This may be 6 months or a year or more. 
But, since Khrushchev and President Ken- 
nedy apparently have their own little secret 
about Cuba, it doesn’t take any crystal ball 
expert to hazard the guess that Russian 
troops could well stay In Cuba until just 
prior to next year’s election when their re- 
moval could be trumpeted by the Kennedy 
administration as another great victory for 
its soft-line diplomacy. 

In the meantime, however, the Commies 
in Cuba will have tightened their grip on 
that island to the point where it will be 
almost unbreakable and they will have 
spread their evil tentacles into dozens of 
other places in the Caribbean where they 
hope to emulate their Cuban success. 

This is something our soft-line diplomats 
don’t seem to understand. To them it is a 
great victory to have forced Russian missiles 
out of Cuba even though the island, itself, 
has been surrendered to the Communists as 
a direct result. And, while we talk about 
building a wall around Cuba composed of 
dedicated, freedom-loving people, about the 
only wall we have built so far is one that 
keeps these dedicated and freedom-loving 
people from striking any new blows against 
an enemy who has taken over their home- 
land. 

Now, those who don’t like this policy are 
told to Just be patient and don’t rock the 
boat for Khrushchev appreciates what we 
are trying to do and will cooperate when he 
can do so without embarrassing himself. 

But what about our embarrassment? Can 
Americans be anything but red-faced today 
over the manner in which our longstanding 
Monroe Doctrine has been trampled under- 
foot by the Communists? Can they be proud 
of the way we paid blackmail to a Communist 
dictator when our whole history shouts 
against such a precedent? Can they remain 
tranquil and undisturbed about a Soviet 
military base right in their own backyard 
which is now being protected by our own 
Navy and Air Force? Are we supposed to 
believe that Nikita Khrushchev Is now deal- 
ing from the top of the deck and can be 
trusted when the whole strategy of com- 
munism Is based upon deceit and deception? 

Our people may be naive at times but they 
are not so naive that they can swallow this 
Cuban debacle as a great victory for our 
soft-line diplomacy. It has been no victory 
in any sense of the word. It has been one 
of the most hufnlliating diplomatic defeats 
this Nation has ever suffered and the magni- 
tude of the defeat gets greater with each 
day that the Communists ate permitted to 
strengthen their beachhead in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Getting Soviet troops out of Cuba, if that 
®. v f r & ccoln PliBhed, isn't going to settle 
this Cuban question. It will be a step for- 
ward but our responsibility won’t end and 
our self-respect won’t be restored until Cuba, 
itself, is freed from the grip of the Commu- 
nists and is brought back into the fold of 
free, democratic nations. 
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colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. O’Hara] , which Is similar to my own 
H.R. 11631. 

Federal aid now goes to some 4,100 
school districts represented by more 
than 300 Members of Congress. 

The board of trade states: 

Public Law 874. when enacted, was appli- 
cable to the territories o f Alaska and Hawaii 
and to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

It has twice been amended to include Wake 
and Guam. 

Here, then, is a case where the Federal 
taxing power is unjust In its application, 
because the District of Columbia is 
denied any of the benefits of a program 
which it helps pay for and for which it 
clearly qualifies. It has been excluded 
from this program during the decade or 
more of its application. It would seem 
that the Congress finds it easier to vote 
funds to send a man to the moon than 
to provide adequately for education 
needs of the citizens of the Nation s Cap- 
ital. 

I include several related items as part 
of my remarks: 

The Metropolitan Washington 

Board or Trade, 
Washington, D.C., May 2. 1963. 

Hon. William B. Widnall, 

U.S. House o/ Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Widnall: We are very pleased to 
comply with your request tor a copy ot the 
board ot trade's letter to the chairman ot 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
endorsing H.R. 3336, which would Include 
the District of Columbia aa a federally Im- 
pacted area and extend Federal funds for 
school needs. 

If we can be of further assistance to you 
please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Sincerely, 

Charles E. Phillips, 

President. 

The Metropolitan Washington 

Board or Trade. 

Washington, D C., April 19. 1963. 
Hon. Adam C. Powell, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor. U.S. House o/ Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr Dear Mr. Powell: The board of direc- 
tors of the Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade after careful study has approved a 
policy In support of H.R. 3335, a bill to 
extend for 1 additional year the temporary 
provisions of Public Law 816 and 874, 81st 
Congress, and to extend their application to 
the District of Columbia. 

In our Judgment the District of Columbia 
clearly qualifies for payment under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 874 which provides 
financial assistance for schools In areas 
affected by Federal activities. The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia have 
advised the committee that their survey In- 
dicated that about 30 percent of District of 
Columbia public school pupils come within 
the purview of the act. They have also esti- 
mated that the District of Columbia would 
be entitled to a grant of approximately $4 
million In 1963. 

The District of Columbia, as I believe the 
committee knows, has great difficulty meet- 
ing school needs because of the significant 
Increases In school population which have 
taken place and which are projected for the 
future. During the current school year there 
has been an Increase of 6,000 students, and 
we expect almost a 30-percent Increase dur- 
ing the period 1062—69. 

The board of education ha* estimated 
building requirements during this period of 


approximately *120 million, and very signifi- 
cant additional annual operating oosta. 

The District of Columbia shares In the 
benefits of Federal vocational education laws, 
the School Lunch Act, and the National De- 
fense Education Act. The District also re- 
ceives Federal grants through the highway 
and public welfare programs. In all of these 
cases and In many others the District of Co- 
lumbia Is treated as a State. 

Public Law 874, when enacted, was appli- 
cable to the territories of Alaska and Hawaii 
and to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

It has twice been amended to Include Wake 
and Guam. 

We urge the committee to report favorably 
H.R. 3335. 

Sincerely. 

Charles E. Phillips. 

President. 

I From tho Washington (D C.) Post, Apr. 10. 

19631 

District Seen Losing Out on Impacted Aid , 
Washington probably will not be Included 
In the Federal aid to Impacted areas program 
this year and may not next year unless It 
alters its system of school financing. 

This prediction was made yesterday by 
Representative John H. Dent, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania. Chairman of a Houbc educa- 
tion subcommittee after his group concluded 
hearings on the I3-year-old program aid- 
ing nearly 4,100 school districts Impacted 
with children of Federal Installation employ- 
ecs. 

Dent said during the hearing he oould not 
■•In good conscience" recommend Inclusion 
of Washington In the program unless the 
House District Commtttee agrees that the city 
should have a specific real estate tax for edu- 
cation. 

Dent's point was that the District Com- 
mittee, not the Education Committee. Is 
the House group responsible for Washing- 
ton finances. He noted that *10.4 million of 
the *30 million Federal payment to the Dis- 
trict goes to schools. Under the Impact aid 
program. Washington would get about *4.6 
million. 

Helen Samuels, executive secretary of the 
D.C. Education Association, presented a 
study showing local school needs. About 30 
percent of District school students are chil- 
dren of Federal employees. 

"Your fight Is really with the House and 
Senate Committees on District Affairs," Dent 
said, "It they haven't provided enough 
money to run this city. It must reflect on 
their Judgment." 

Dent said later he does not doubt that 
District schools need more money, "But If 
the District had a special tax for school pur- 
poses, school officials could then come to us 
and say, "ThlB la what our local effort Is, 
and this is how much we could like to be 
reimbursed In Impact aid funds.' ” 

President Kennedy has recommended that 
the program be extended 1 year without 
change and for 3 more years with some 
changes He also recommended that Wash- 
ington be Included In the program In fis- 
cal 1905. 

IFrom the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 12. 

19631 

Shipley Attacks School Aid Vote 
District Republican leader Carl L. Shipley 
charged yesterday that nonleadorshlp by 
President Kennedy and the Democratic 
majority on the House Education and Labor 
Committee cost the District *4.5 million In 
Impacted school area aid. 

Shipley deplored the failure by the com- 
mittee to Include the District In the Federal 
aid program despite the fact that It meets ail 
qualifications. 

The amount lost to the city "is one- 
thouaandth of the amount" the President 


would dispense through foreign aid, Shipley 
said, adding that "our school needs are most 
urgent and mean more to the national wel- 
fare than many of President Kennedy's 
foreign-aid programs.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Po6t, 

Apr. 4, 1963] 

Capitol Eyeing District op Columbia 
School Aid 
(By Gerald Grant) 

House Education and Labor subcommittee 
members yesterday hinted that the District 
Is not doing enough for Its schools. 

Representative John H. Dent, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, which Is conducting hearings on 
Federal aid for Impacted school systems, 
said that before the District can qualify for 
funds It must establish a tax base for school 
purposes. 

Whereas real estate taxes are generally 
the base elsewhere, this was not so In Wash- 
ington, said Dent. Local. taxes and the Fed- 
eral payment are mixed In “one pot," out 
of which the city's expenses are paid. In- 
cluding those for education. 

As a result. Congress Is confused about 
how great a local effort Is being made to 
support the schools. Dent commented. He 
said It would be difficult for the subcom- 
mittee to compute an Impacted aid payment 
without a "tax base earmarked specifically 
for school purposes.” 

Arnold C. Sternberg, member of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee for the District, 
testified that his organization had gone on 
record favoring higher taxes. 

Sternberg asserted that It was possible to 
figure a school tax base by subtracting the 
Federal percentage share of the District 
budget — 12 percent — from the per pupil cost 
of educatlong a child here. 

He added that regardless of what local 
school effort the District was currently mak- 
ing, and In hie opinion It was as great as or 
greater than In most of the states, the city 
"in equity and fairness” deserved to Bhare 
In any Impacted aid program. 

William A. Rich, representing the District 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, replied 
to members of the subcommittee who said 
that whatever the District gained from lm- 
pacted aid via the Education Committee 
might be cut from the Federal payment to 
the city by the District Committee. 

Rich Bald that he did not think this 
would happen and that the Education Com- 
mittee must provide "what In justice" Is 
owed District schoolchildren. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 29, 1963] 

District of Columbia Still Hopes To Get 
Impacted School Aid 
(By Grace Bassett) 

The District still Is In the running for 
* "Federally Impacted" school aid, despite the 
restraining hand of a House Education Sub- 
committee chairman. 

The chairman. Representative Dent, Dem- 
ocrat of Pennsylvania, doesn't think Wash- 
ington can qualify for Inclusion In the pro- 
grain. 

City officials feel they can meet his ob- 
jections statistically. More to the point, the 
conditions he says the city falls to meet may 
themselves be Junked by Congress In an 
overhaul of Impacted aid standards. 
judgment rejected 

Mr. Dent's doubts about the District re- 
ject the Judgment of President Kennedy, 
Health, Education and Welfare Secretaries 
Rlblcoff and Celebrezze, the full Senate, 
District Commissioners, the District Board 
of Education and School Superintendent 
Carl Hansen, as well as many members of 
Mr. Dent's own House Education Commit- 
tee. 
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That Isn’t going to he an easy thing to do 
at this late date. And if we wait for Nikita 
Khrushchev to make it easier for us. we’re 
doomed for a long, long wait and in the 
meantime we’ll probably have several more 
Cubas spawned at our doorstep. 

Jack W. Gore. 


SEPARATE BUDGET FOR THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 

(Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Nebraska) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing legislation that 
would provide for a separate budget for 
the school system of the District of Co- 
lumbia. This legislation and report is 
the result of some discussions that I 
have had with political leaders and 
others vitally interested in the school 
system and in solving the problems in the 
schools here in the District. I am in 
substantial agreement with the findings 
and recommendations of these interested 
citizens. 

Because the fiscal problem of the Dis- 
trict, and this is the major problem of 
the school system, needs immediate con- 
sideration I am introducing this bill to- 
day to provide for a separate school 
budget. This bill will also provide that 
before the budget is presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget the people who 
live here and pay taxes locally may have 
the right to have a hearing and have a 
chance to counsel with the school au- 
thorities who are presenting the budget. 
I have been making some special studies 
of the problems in the schools here 
myself, spending many hours visiting 
schools, considering school problems, 
looking at budget recommendations, in- 
terviewing students, teachers, and prin- 
cipals. This special project has been 
quite revealing to me and I will be pre- 
senting a detailed report of these school 
visits in the near future. I have visited 
10 schools in the District of Columbia 
and will be visiting more in the future. 

A major step in working out the edu- 
cational problems of the District will be 
the enactment of a law establishing an 
elected school board. Until an elected 
school board is provided for, this pro- 
posal will give some say to the local 
citizens and will work into the establish- 
ment of an elected school board very 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, the following analysis 
and information is very revealing — it is 
correct and it needs the sincere consid- 
eration of every Member of this House: 
Considerations m Favor of a Separate 
School Budget for the District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools 

(A report prepared by a special subcommittee 
of the D.C. Republican State Committee 
for the District of Columbia, on a separate 
school budget for the District of Colum- 
bia.) 

A PICTURE OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The Washington, D.C., public school system 
is today the result of years of neglect in the 
face of a rapidly growing school population. 

No. 67 6 


A city that is plagued, with a growing crime 
rate, a critical juvenile delinquency prob-. 
lem, and overburdened public welfare prob- 
lem and an Increasing sense of frustration 
and demoralization had better do something 
about its schools. 

In 1948 the school population in Washing- 
ton public schools was 88,243. In 1963 the 
school population has risen to 131,814 and it 
is anticipated that it will increase by 1968 
to 163,000. 

In 1940, .the schools were overcrowded by 
about 4% percent. That is to say, there 
were about 4 14 percent more pupils than 
there were existing school buildings designed 
to house them. This year, 1963, there are 
25% percent more pupils than there are 
existing school buildings designed to house 
them. By 1938, overcrowding will be in- 
creased to nearly 67 percent of capacity if 
no school buildings are being built. 

At the elementary school level 73 percent 
of the children attend overcrowded schools: 
25 percent of them are In schools overcrowded 
by 25 percent or more. At the Junior high 
school level, 96% percent of the children are 
in overcrowded schools; 37 percent are In 
junior high schools overcrowded by more 
than 25 percent; and 2,800 junior high school 
students have to be ' housed in senior high 
school buildings. 

Tills year some 2,600 students have had to 
go to school only one-half day because of 
classroom shortages. Over the past 7 years 
over 22,000 students have been put on part- 
time schedules. If 2,800 junior high school 
students had not been housed in available 
senior high school buildings, over 9,000 jun- 
ior high school students at 6 schools would 
have had to go to junior high school part 
time. 

Beginning students cannot get into kinder- 
gartens. This year almost 800 were turned 
away; and many others simply did not apply, 
because of the problem. Over the last 7 
years nearly 5,000 students have had to be 
turned away from kindergarten. 

There are 171 school buildings of all kinds 
in Washington. By October 1968, 58 of these 
buildings or more than one-th'ird will, un- 
less replaced or modernized, be 60 or more 
years of age. Some 31,000 of the city’s 131,000 
children are housed in these buildings. At 
the elementary school level, this accounts for 
40 percent of the school population. 

Anyone who has taken the trouble to look 
at the old schools can see their condition. 
From "Horrible Hlne” on down the list, they 
have Inadequate toilets, broken windows, 
broken water fountains, Inadequate equip- 
ment, lack of playgrounds, dingy halls. * The 
list goes on. 

Under a title headed "Studied Neglect,” 
Time magazine on March 22, 1963, made 
this comment about Washington schools: 
“At Pierce School, a 69-year-old brick build- 
ing with patched walls, peeling paint, and 
wrapping paper for window shades, nearly 
400 students go to school in the classrooms 
built for 200. On the third floor of Hlne 
School (nicknamed “Horrible Hlne’’) the lit- 
ter and debris from a 1959 Are have yet to be 
cleaned up. The city’s school dropout rate is 
39 percent; discipline Is so precarious that 
school officials have been forced to call for 
police aid nearly 300 times so far this school- 
year.” 

While teaching salaries can always be 
higher, and have risen more slowly than is 
the case in comparable school systems, school 
salary levels in the District schools are good 
in comparison with the 20 largest cities in 
the country and with teaching salaries in 
the surrounding counties. Yet it continues 
to be difficult to attract teachers here. Ap- 
proximately 35 percent of all teachers are 
temporary. This is twice what the rate 
should be. Recently, 316 openings were 
available for teachers, and only 224 reported 


to take the examination. Past experience 
indicates t t o e-half of these will not prove 
qualified. Results of recruitment in colleges 
this spring were that more than one-half of 
the graduates to whom offers were made, 
declined to come here to teach. 

Clarscs : - overcrowded, and there is a 
woeful inadequacy in the special service 
programs, libraries, text books, physical edu- 
cation, lanmi-ges, shop, science, counseling, 
shortage of principals, and aides of all kinds. 

Even the period in which the District of 
Columbia is able to make commitments to 
hire teachers works against the teacher em- 
ployment problem. Because of the present 
system of handling the budget, our schools 
are unable to contract for the services of 
experienced terchers in May, when most of 
them prefer to complete plans for the suc- 
ceeding school year. Normally commit- 
ments cannot be made until almost the end 
of August, because of the budget procedures, 
for the school year commencing in Septem- 
ber. 

HOW DID IT GET THIS WAY WHAT’S BEING DONE 

ABOUT IT? 

The Bo-'rd of Education has proposed over 
the past 6 years, 1958-63, for buildings and 
equipment, a total of $90 million, an average 
of $15 million each year, for new schools, 
replacements, end additio-s to schools. Over 
the Bame period, the Commissioners cut 
these reouests down to a total of $52 million, 
almost $40 million less than was requested. 
When these budgets were presented to Con- 
gress, Congress approved nearly the amount 
that the Commissioners requested, about $50 
million. 

Currently, the Board of Education has 
proposed a program of $120 million over the 
next 6 years for schools, buildings, and 
equipment, approximately $20 million a year, 
to take up the results of neglect of past 
years and to anticipate the accelerating 
growth of school population. 

In October 19G2, the Board of Education 
asked for $23 million for schools, buildings, 
and equipment, for the 1963-64 year. The 
President’s Anal budget, as approved by the 
Commissioners, asks only $2.3 million for 
schools, buildings, and equipment; although 
$14.7 million is asked conditionally, "pro- 
vided additional funds are made available to 
the District.”- 

Some 54 building programs are asked for 
in the 6-year program. This year’s uncon- 
ditional request, provides for actual con- 
structions of three school buildings. 

WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THIS? 

Bearing in mind the prime Importance 
that public schools have to all of us, as com- 
pared with everything else in our community, 
it appears that the school budget suffers 
because it is considered "as just another 
item”, in the whole budget that the Com- 
missioners have to deal with. One wonders 
whether some of the programs that the tax- 
payers pay for have quite the importance to 
our city that sound school buildings do — 
such as a $19 million stadium on which the 
city had to pay $460,000 in interest, or bridges 
and highways costing hundreds of millions, 

Almost without exception, school budgets 
in other communities are handled separate 
and apart from every, other item of Govern- 
ment business. The school budget is han- 
dled, in other communities, by the school 
board, separate taxes are levied for schools, 
the budget hearings are held separately, and 
the school board in those communities has 
the complete control and responsibility for 

The District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion loses any control over its budget from 
the time it leaves their hands in October of 
each year, and from that time on, has next 
to nothing to say about the dispensation of 
the funds. 
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Considering that Congress has over the 
past 6 years given the Commissioners nearly 
every dollar that they asked for for school 
buildings and equipment. It may be reason- 
ably Inferred that the fault, at least In the 
first Instance. In the *40-mllllon cut In the 
building program over that period may be 
laid to the Commissioners and the *20 mil- 
lion or *9 mtlllon cut proposed In the pro- 
gram for next year may be placed there, as 
well. 

Whatever may be argued (whether the 
competing demands of all other city Items 
make It necessary to cut the school budget, 
or whether the Commissioners are only ask- 
ing what they believe will be appropriated 
by Congress) , It would seem better to ask 
Congress for the actual needB of our schools. 
If the vitally Important school budget Is per- 
mitted to stand on its own merits without 
suffering from the competing demands of 
lather city services, It Is believed that the 
school needB presented In a separate school 
budget would focus the attention of the 
President, Congress, and the community on 
school needs. And. this Is not being done 
now. 

WHAT IS THE PRESENT BUDGET PROCEDURE? 

The exUting law requires the Board of 
Education to make up Its budget request for 
all Items by the first of October and to sub- 
mit the Bame to the Commissioners. It la 
then submitted to the District Budget Office 
which makes Its cuts and then submitted to 
the Commissioners for further cutting, be- 
fore the school budget, along with every- 
thing else In the city budget, Is submitted 
to Congress. Congress normally passes the 
Anal city (Including the school) budget by 
August of the following year. 

WHAT DOES THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR A 
SEPARATE SCHOOL BUDGET DO? 

First, the proposed legislation bypasses the 
Commissioners and the rest of the city 
budget, so that a school budget can be pre- 
sented directly to the Congress. 

Second, the proposed legislation puts the 
Bchool budget on an April 1 fiscal year so 
that hopefully the separate appropriation for 
It will be passed not later than May, and 
prior to the rest of the city budget. 

Third, the proposed legislation calls for 
the transmission of the school budget to 
Congress In January, so that there 1 b a com- 
pressed period during whffch public attention 
can be focused on the budget and school 
needs. Also, this will bring the period be- 
tween the original proposal and action by 
Congress down from almost 10 months to i 
months. 

We think this legislation will do the fol- 
lowing important things: 

1. It will separate the school needs and the 
school budget from all other consideration la 
the city. 

2. It will focus direct attention on school 
needs. 

3. It will keep the school budget from 
passing through undesirable administrative 
reducing steps, before presentation to Con- 
gress. 

4. It will give to the Board of Education 
the direct responsibility to Congress and the 
community for the budget and Its adminis- 
tration, and relieve the Commissioners of the 
problem. 

5. It will give a chance to hire teachers in 
May Instead of August readying the budget 


4 months before school opening rather than a 
few weeks. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that over 
the years, the money appropriated for 
schools will Increase to meet school needs. 

We hope this will be one important step 
In resurrecting the Washington school sys- 
tem. 

Submitted and prepared by the special sub- 
committee of the Republican State Commlt- 


YOUNG AMERICAN MEDAL FOR 
BRAVERY AWARDED TO PARENTS 
OF JOHN NICHOLAS AR AMINO OF 
LE ROY, N.Y. 

(Mr. OSTERTAG (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Nebraska) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point In the Record and to Include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
earlier today attended a moving cere- 
mony at the White House to honor post- 
humously a teen-aged young man from 
Le Roy, N.Y., who heroically sacrificed 
his life to save a young companion from 


tee for the District of Columbia on a sep- 
arate school budget for the District of 
Columbia. 

Gilbert Hahn, Jr., Chairman. 
Mrs. Ruth B. Spencer. 

Mrs. Josephine Pendleton. 

Miss Kathryn E. Bowers. 

Miss Ruth M. Brown. 

Col. Robert L. Pollard. 

Dr. Henry S. Robinson, Jr. 

Mr. Clarence E. Shaw. 


almost certain death under the wheels 
of an onrushing locomotive. The occa- 
sion was the award by the President of 
the United States of the Young American 
Medal for Bravery to the parents of John 
Nicholas Aramino, Jr., for his ultimate 
sacrifice In May of 1961. The youth, 
only 17 years of age, was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Aramino, of Le Roy, In 
Genesee County, State of New York, 
This marked the first posthumous 
award In the 11-year history of the 
Young American Medals program, which 
was established by Congress to provide 
recognition for boys and girls under 19 
who perform outstanding acts of bravery 


Table 10. — Amounis requested by the Hoard of Education for capital outlay and permanent 
improvements, the amounts approved by the Commissioners, and the sums actually appro- 
priated by Congress, by fiscal year 


Year 

Board of 
Education 
request 

Approved 
by Commis- 
sioners 

Percentage 

Appropriated 
by Congress 

Percentage 

1658 

$14,963,000 

*8, 004,500 

59.5 

*10, M2, 722 

71.1 

1959 

14,033. 125 

9,748,000 

69.5 

8, 920,300 

63.6 

I960 

15, 596, 389 

9,522,000 

61. I 

8,911,000 

44.3 

1961 

14,397,497 

7, 194,000 

60.0 

6, 944, 000 

48.2 

I9G2 

12,318,366 

9,229,000 

74.9 

8, 886,000 

72.1 

1963 

18,383, 110 

7,651,000 

43.2 

7. 693,000 

41.8 

1964 

23,085,200 

i 14,725,600 

63.4 








I Tn (he President’s District ot Columbia budget, 1064 only (2, SOS 000 (10 percent of the amount requested by 
tile Boortl of Education) was approved by the Commissioners and the White House unless additional revenue is 
made available to the District. The amount shown is the total recommended by the President 1/ his proposals 
regarding sources of Income are approved by Congress. I 


Ta ii i. e (i. List of capital outlay items included in the unconditional and contingent proposals 
in the President’s budget message , 1964 


School 

Purpose 

A. Uncon- 
ditional 

B. Con- 
tingent 

Total 

Garrison Elementary Replacement. 
Evans Junior High-- 


& <jp OJ p *4 00 $£ 

§ §§§§§§ 














Hart Junior ITIgh addition 

do.. 



Rudolph Elementary addition 

Hans and specifications, construction, 
and equipment. 

do 



Ilendley Elementary addition 





$3,200,000 

3,350,000 


Roper Junior High. 

Kimball Elementary addition 




Plans and specifications, and construc- 
tion. 

Construction 

015,000 



2,340,000 




65.000 

98.000 


17th and E Sts. NE„ elementary 




Plans and specifications, construction, 
and equipment. 

453.000 

1,548,000 

268.000 

830,600 


18 th and Irving SLs. NW,, junior 
high. 

13th and Alabama Avc. SE., Junior 
high, 

55th and Earls St. NE., senior high.. 






Site 




17,800 

514,200 




427,000 

*941,200 

Total 



2,309,000 

12, 416, 600 

14, 725,600 
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Cuban people and our help to them in this 
hour of great, great need. 

With best personal regards and thanks for 
your leadership. 

Most sincerely, 

Ansley Gerard Van Dyke, 


Lee’s Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 7, 1963 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the. Daily Advance in Lynchburg on 
Thursday, April 25, 1963, in connection 
with the bill I introduced to restore the 
full citizenship posthumously of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 

The editorial follows: 

Lee’s Civil Rights 

Confederate Memorial Day Is observed to- 
morrow as a holiday In Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and Mississippi. Its arrival In- 
variably brings forth moving eulogies for 
Robert E. Lee, whose dilemma when forced 
tp choose between duty to his country and 
duty to his State epitomized the tragedy 
of the War Between the States. 

Lee’s acceptance as, a national rather than 
a sectional hero is almost complete. Former 
President Elsenhower and President Ken- 
nedy both have gone out of their way to 
voice their esteem for the memory of the 
Confederate chieftain. Back In 1967 Ike 
expressly dissociated himself from a remark 
of Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery that 
Lee should have been “sacked” for his con- 
duct of the Battle of Gettysburg. And the 
same year J.F.K., then a Senator, cosponsored 
fy bill to give back to Lee full rights of 
citizenship. 

This year Representative James H. Quil- 
len, a Tennessee Republican, Introduced a 
bill which would restore full citizenship 
rights posthumously to Lee. Its passage 
would represent a splendid gesture although 
such action certainly couldn’t add any lus- 
tre to a matchless Virginia name. 

In fact, Buch a proposal In past years has 
never advanced very far in Congress primar- 
ily because of Southern opposition. Senator 
Robertson declined to become a cosponsor, 
of the 1957 bill, which waB introduced by 
Indiana’s Senator Capehart. At the time he 
quoted Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s 
distinguished biographer, to the effect' that 
no action was necessary to restore Lee’s 
citizenship because that was done auto- 
matically when he signed the parole in which 
he agreed not to bear arms against the 
United States. 

Theoretically, Lee would not have been 
able to exerfclse certain of the .rights of 
citizenship without taking an oath, because 
his application for a pardon apparently 
never came to the attention of President 
Andrew Johnson and wasn’t acted upon. 
But Dr. Freeman concluded that Lee was 
so highly esteemed in his native State and 
community that no one there would have 
interposed objection if he had sought to 
exercise any normal citizenship right. 

Senator Robertson’s belief was that any 
attempt to restore Lee’s full civil rights 
“would be at best an empty gesture” and 
also “might be misinterpreted by many peo- 
ple as an effort to restore citizenship 
Itself.” 


A Pattern of the Past 


EXTENSION OF- REMARKS 

op 

HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 7, 1963 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec- 
ord, I attach herewith a very pertinent 
editorial which was a guest editorial in 
the Decatur, 111., Herald, of May 4, 1963, 
from an earlier edition of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

As a member of the Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Aeronautics of 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I know exactly what 
they are talking about in -this editorial. 
The competition of U.S. lines with for- 
eign rivals has been tremendous. Our 
lines have operated a number of years 
without subsidy, while all the competi- 
tors throughout the world are either 
subsidized or government-owned; in 
either case they are able to survive re- 
gardless of rates or competitive condi- 
tions. 

If we are to keep our oversea and 
world lines operating we do have to 
make it possible for them to compete 
with foreign lines, some of which were 
created at times when we were supplying 
foreign aid. In effect, we should have 
reduced foreign aid by the amount that 
those foreign lines were subsidized. It 
doesn’t appear to me that any country 
who is receiving U.S. aid ought to be 
creating an international airline when 
there are plenty of them which are op- 
erating now without being a drag on the 
economy. There is nothing more im- 
portant than freeing our own lines from 
some of the rigid rules under which they 
now operate to allow health and growth 
for those U.S. lines. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Decatur (III.) Herald, May 5, 1963] 
A Pattern of the Past 

A White House policy statement declared 
the other day that the Government Intended 
to do all It could to help U.S. International 
airlines maintain their “health and growth.” 
But whatever cheer the airlines may have 
found In those words was soon dissipated. 

From the standpoint of the U.S. lines, a 
further stimulus to creation of new foreign 
airlines cannot help but Increase the exist- 
ing overcapacity on world air routes. Largely 
as a result of rising capacity of foreign lines, 
U.S. airlines In 1961 handled only 49 percent 
of passengers flown between the United 
States and foreign points, down from 70 per- 
cent In 1951. 

Well, It’s one thing to encourage competi- 
tion. It's quite another to subsidize the U.S. 
lines’ foreign rivals. Especially when the 
White House statement falls to accord the 
American lines much flexibility to meet the 
Intensifying competitive conditions. 

These conditions are particularly severe on 
the transatlantic run, shared by Trans- 
World Airlines and Pan American World Air- 
ways with a growing host of foreign carriers. 
TWA has been having Its financial troubles 
for some time and, together with Pan Am 
has concluded that a merger would be a 
good Idea. 

Through a merger, they reason, they would 
achieve sizable economies and, perhaps, be 
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able to compete more effectively. But the 
Government clings to its old rigid rule that 
there should be more than one U.S. line flying 
each major route, apparently dooming the 
TWA-Pan Am proposal. 

Subsidies for the foreign lines aiid rigid 
rules for their U.S. competitors seem an odd 
way to promote “health and growth” of U.S. 
airlines. No businessman can compete for 
long If he’s frozen In a pattern of the past. 


Congress Must Be Made Aware of Pay 
Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BOB WILSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 7, 1963 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal 
Register of April 27, 1963 : 

Congress Must Be Made Aware of Pay Facts 

Every effort should be made now to assure 
that when the service pay bill comes before 
the House, within the next week or two, every 
Member will be aware of the shortcomings 
that prevent this legislation from accom- 
plishing Its original objective. 

We hope and expect, of course, that there 
will be members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee who will put up a vigorous fight in 
behalf of a stronger and more effective bill. 
But their task will be aided greatly if the 
Individual members are apprised In advance 
of the weaknesses of the measure and what 
needs to be done. This can be accomplished 
if their individual constituents and patriotic 
organizations In their areas write to them 
now setting forth the facts. 

It is certain that the legislators will be 
Impressed by the plea of the captain of the 
ill-fated submarine Thresher, as revealed In 
last week’s Journal and Register. The haz- 
ards of peace time service and the devotion 
with which the low paid men of the Armed 
Forces perform their duties are exemplified 
in the tragic loss of these sailors. 

We hope, too, that the Members of Con- 
gress will read the letter which J. & R. Con- 
gressional Editor Louis R. Stockstill wrote 
to Chairman Carl Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee, at the latter’s 
request. In this, Mr. Stockstill has revealed 
the weaknesses of the argument against re- 
computation of retired pay. Mr. Stockstill 
points out that members of the Armed Forces 
regard Chairman Vinson "as the greatest 
champion they have ever had” and he ex- 
presses the hope that Mr. Vinson will change 
his view on this aspect of the pay bill. 

It is Important to note, as reported exten- 
sively In this Issue of the Journal and Regis- 
ter, that Service witnesses before the House 
Appropriations Committee, while looking up- 
on pay increases as a keystone to improving 
career incentives, are also insistent that, to 
be effective, pay increases should be backed 
up by improvements to other career incen- 
tives. These Include better family medical 
and dental care, safeguarding retirement 
benefits, offsetting high living costs, Ironing 
out promotion inequalities, and many other 
morale areas. 

The danger In the present situation Is 
that If the services do not get a good pay 
bill now, It will be some years before they 
can hope for Improvement. Meanwhile, losses 
will continue, morale will suffer, training 
costs will increase, and combat effectiveness 
will suffer. 
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OF REMARKS 

or 


The Fallacy of Unequal Pay 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LE0N0R K. SULLIVAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 7, 1963 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch has been a consist- 
ent and vigorous advocate of legislation 
to assure equal pay for women when 
doing the same work as men. As a spon- 
sor of equal pay legislation, and as a 
woman. I am proud to have the help of 
this outstanding newspaper in behalf of 
equal pay. 

Recently, in discussing some of the 
arguments used by some bus ness spokes- 
men in opposing the proposed law, the 
Post-Dispatch said it is "undeniably 
true” that costs of employment are 
higher for women than for men, but 
added: “The question is whether It is 
relevant.” The editorial then stated 
that the norm in employment costs Is, 
and has to be, a combination of male and 
female employment costs, “for industry 
and business could not get their work 
done without women who now represent 
about a third of the entire work force.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Post-Dispatch 
editorial makes some excellent points. 
However, from my own experience in the 
business community as director of train- 
ing for the comptometer firm in St. Louis 
prior to my marriage, I personally doubt 
that. In a great many jobs where men 
and women do the same work, the true 
costs of employing women are any higher 
than the costs of employing men. Even 
so, wages In those positions are usually 
much lower for women. The discrimina- 
tion is unfair and should be ended. I am 
glad that the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has again approved an 
equal pay bill. 

I submit for inclusion in the Appendix 
of the Congressional Record, Mr. 
Speaker, the editorial referred to, “The 
Fallacy of Unequal Pay,” from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of March 27, 1983, 
as follows: 

The Fallacy of Unequal Pat 

An argument being raised against equal 
pay for women legislation in House hearings, 
that costs of employment are higher for 
women than for men. Is undeniably true. 
The question is whether it is relevant. The 
notion that pay for comparable work ought 
to fluctuate with employment costs Is. wc bo- 
lieve, untenable, and If applied generally— 
and not just to women — would produce a 
reasonable facsimile of chaos. 

It Is a fiction to maintain that male em- 
ployment costs constitute a norm. If there la 
a norm. It la a combination of male and fe- 
male employment costs, for Industry and 
business could not get their work done with- 
out women, who now represent about a third 
of the entire work force. If they were with- 
drawn from work employers would face a 
labor shortage of severely critical propor- 
tions. 

There is, furthermore, every reason in self- 
interest for employers to offer women the 
Incentive of equal pay, for in the coming 7 
years they will require 6 million additional 
women employees, an increase of 35 percent, 
according to the estimate of Secretary of 
Labor WlrtZ. 


Women are guaranteed equal pay by law in 
22 States and under 10 percent of collective 
bargaining agreements, but 21 million of the 
24,500,000 women workers in this country are 
outside the protection of labor unions. It 
la upon them that the burden of unequal 
pay falls most heavily, and as Secretary Wirtz 
says they are the ones least able to bear it. 

A Federal equal pay law will atop exploita- 
tion of the weak bargaining position of these 
millions of underpaid women workers, In- 
crease national purchasing power, and en- 
hance the ability of employers to attract Into 
their service the millions of new women 
workers they will be needing In the next few 
years. Unequal pay for equal work Is an In- 
justice unworthy of the greatest Industrial 
country In the world, and Congress should 
act forthrightly to redress it. 


Bill Would Retain Inequity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BOB WILSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 7, 1963 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I Include the following editorial 
from the Columbus, Ga.. Enquirer : 

Bill Would Retain Inequity 

The Enquirer has wholeheartedly support- 
ed the proposal for Increased pay to active 
and retired service personnel. The Defense 
Department outlined Its request for the In- 
creases last year and submitted It to Congress 
In January with high hopes for passage of all 
details. 

However, the bill that has now emerged 
from the House Armed Services Committee 
does not fill the need cited by tbe Defense 
Department nor covered in an earlier bill 
drawn up by a subcommittee. 

A particular point on which the commit- 
tee's version departs from the Defense De- 
partment request Is In the matter of retire- 
ment pay for personnel who left the service 
before June 1, 1958. 

The 1958 bill, which was the last service pay 
Increase, failed to give men who bad already 
retired the same consideration as those re- 
tiring after the new rates wont Into effect. 

The Defense Department had hoped to cor- 
rect this inequity by Including In the new bill 
a provision to allow men who retired before 
June 1958 to recompute their benefits on 
current pay levels. 

However, the committee knocked out this 
provision and recommended an across-the- 
board 5-percent Increase which would retain 
the difference in the rate of retirement pay 
received by men who retired before June 1958 
and thus perpetuate the inequity. 

It Is simply a question of providing a uni- 
form rate for all retirees rather than drawing 
a line and saying those who come after this 
date deserve more benefits. 

The full House ehould correct this short- 
coming of the committee bill. 

Also, eliminated by the committee were re- 
quests for special pay to personnel subject to 
hostile fire, special pay for duty Involving 
unusual hardship, and additional uniform 
and subsistence allowance for officers. 

Congress Is actually toying with the Idea 
of voting more money for machinery than 
the Defense Department requested. It 
Bhould at least vote as much as was asked 
for the men who must serve if our Nation 
keeps its place In the world, and for those 
who have won our wars of the past. 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCL0SS 

OF NEW JESSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 7, 1963 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
amid all the tumult and shouting it is 
difficult to appreciate the facts in the 
Cuban situation and the attitude of our 
country toward it. However, to those of 
us who are fortunate to have friends in 
a position to analyze the situation be- 
cause of their connections, the real seri- 
ousness of the possibilities involved in 
our relationship to that unhappy coun- 
try are somewhat clarified. I am blessed 
with the friendship of such an individual 
who Is an outstanding citizen, the min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church of 
Toms River, Ocean County, N.J., Rev. 
Ansley Gerard Van Dyke. Over the 
years Dr. Van Dyke', through the mis- 
sionary work of his church, has been in 
close touch with developments In Cuba. 
Recently I received a letter from him, 
dated April 19, 1983, and with his per- 
mission I am pleased to have the privi- 
lege of inserting it In the Congressional 
Record. I hope my colleagues will read 
It because it represents the considered 
opinion of a dedicated man with a calm 
analytical mind. He does not preach 
pessimism but being a stalwart American 
Is unequlvocably opposed to communism 
and Its godless ideology. 

The letter follows: 

The Presbyterian Chvrch of 
Toms River, 

Toms River, NJ„ April 19, 1963. 
Hon. James C. Auchincloss, 

Congress of the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: I have just finished reading the 
text of the statement of Sr. Jose MLro Car- 
dona as It was published this morning in 
the New York Times. I cannot help believe 
that much of what he has said there is 
absolutely true. Many of my Cuban friends 
know him to be a very sincere, capable 
lawyer and one who is not given to volcanic 
outbursts of temper. 

It should go without saying that the av- 
erage layman cannot be adept at interna- 
tional politics. But one does not need very 
good glasses to see that our national policy 
has been altered a great deal recently In 
regards to communism in this hemisphere. 
If there have been changes made, then I 
believe every citizen has a right to know 
what they are, 

I am writing you to see If you can shed 
any light for me on this matter. I am very 
much concerned, as you well know, about 
the Cuban situation, because of our church’s 
work there, and because of my many friends 
there and here who still hope to return to a 
free Cuba. What Is our present policy 
toward coexistence with co mm unism In thlB 
hemisphere? Why do we spend millions In 
Laos and other faraway places and then al- 
low communism to entrench Itself on our 
very doorstep? 

Dont send this letter on to the State De- 
partment as you did last summer. Their 
replies are so vague and ultimately meaning- 
less that It Isn’t fair to take up their time 
to reply. But I do plead with you to use all 
your ability and Influence to undergird the 
trustworthiness of our commitments to the 
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